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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

IS evolution creatrice. Henri Bergson. Paris: Felix Alcan. 1908. 

Pp. 399. 

This book is the third of M. Bergson's important philosophical works. 
The first, the " Essai sur les donnees imm6diates de la conscience," is an 
arraignment of determinism, and of philosophical intellectualism gen- 
erally, by way of a critique of physical science, or knowledge of the 
immediate data of consciousness. In this earliest work, the theory of real 
duration, the foundation of the Bergsonian philosophy, is enunciated, and 
in the light of it intellect is shown to falsify the nature of consciousness 
in applying to conscious states such categories as intensity, multiplicity, 
organization. Each of these categories, in its traditional application, is 
a quantifying and a spatializing of consciousness. The intensity of a 
state is nothing but the state itself; the state is pure quality or hetero- 
geneity, incapable of measure and degree. The multiplicity of conscious 
states has no analogy with plurality. Plurality is simultaneity and juxta- 
position; but conscious states prolong each other in an interpenetrating 
flow. Finally, the organization of conscious states is nothing like the 
traditional systematic " coordination " of associationistic psychology. It 
does not lend itself to laws and principles. It can not be adequately 
expressed by words, nor artificially reconstructed by a juxtaposition of 
simple states, for it is always an absolutely new and original phase of our 
duration, and is itself a simple thing. 

The " Essai " thus charges intellect with failure to know the sample of 
reality that we have in our own existence. The world of the intellectual 
categories, the physical world of quantity and space, is another sphere of 
existence than the world of consciousness and life; its ways are not the 
ways of life and motion. What physics calls motion is nothing but a rela- 
tion of points ; its study is the study of immobilities. 

Bergson's second philosophical work, " Matiere et memoire," finds that 
psychology as a natural science is as narrowly intellectualistic as physics. 
spatializing the duration of mental life, juxtaposing and interrelating its 
"states" as discrete entities, thereby falsifying its true nature. The 
central theme of this book is the relation of mind and body. The body is 
an instrument of action only, the brain an apparatus of transmission and 
modification of motion, converting incoming disturbances into outgoing 
actions. Perception is the virtual or preparatory stage of the subject's 
activity on things, all that might be, of action on physical environment 
Environment obstructively modifies the activity of mind, and as the mind 
approaches the ideal limit of activity unimpeded by matter, its state is 
nearer and nearer the state of dreaming. 

This idea of the variation of cognitive states between two limits, 
dreaming and action, shall serve us presently in an attempt to understand 
more clearly the distinction so much insisted on in all Bergson's writings, 
and especially in " L'evolution creatrice," between what Professor James 
has named knowledge-about and acquaintance-with. The latter Bergson 
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regards as instinctive, not thought, but lived; while knowledge-about is 
the merely instantaneous and external view of reality with which intelli- 
gence vainly tries, " cinematographically," to reconstruct the real flow. 
" L'evolution creatrice " amplifies the main theses of the earlier works, 
and applies, to biology, the same criterion of reality, namely, duration, by 
which physics and psychology have been found unproductive of any 
knowledge which philosophy can recognize. A science of biology can 
only be knowledge of the inert. Its study of species, forms, or essences 
is devitalized by ignoring the real efficacy of time in evolution. Every 
evolutionary theory is and must be mechanistic or finalistic — in either 
case intellectualistic. Having no hold on time, it affords no acquaintance 
with the reality of the evolutionary movement. 

Before going into the matter peculiar to this book, it will be well to 
attempt a summary account of that idea which is the center of Bergson's 
thought, his idea of real duration, with its general bearing on his meta- 
physics and epistemology. 

Bergson regards knowledge of oneself as a privileged case of knowing ; 
oneself, he thinks, is the sample of reality which best serves for an 
acquaintance with the nature of reality in general. " The existence of 
which we are best assured and which we best know is unquestionably the 
existence of ourselves, for of all other objects our notions might be 
regarded as external and superficial, while we perceive ourselves inwardly, 
deeply " (p. 1). 

Our existence is a perpetual flow of transition. That we think of our 
states as distinct from each other is due to the fact that reflection on one's 
own existence is, unlike the flow of that existence itself, necessarily dis- 
continuous. It is only now and then that motives arise which turn the 
attention to the self as an object, like others, for examination. The flow 
of change is not uniform, to be sure. It is quite imperceptible to our 
reflective attention most of the time, but if it ever ceased, we should at 
that moment cease to exist. Only the relatively sudden and interesting 
periods of transition get our attention. Then we see a new "state of 
consciousness " which we add to the others that we have mentally strung 
together in a temporal line. So we conceive of our history as the sum of 
elements as distinct as beads on a string. 

Bergson makes two observations regarding this intellectual view of 
oneself: first, it is a false view of the nature of the sample of reality on 
which we must rely, ultimately, for true knowledge of reality in general; 
and second, so far from causing practical difficulty, this view, false though 
it is, is the only one which makes oneself a possible object of one's own 
activity, or even of logical thought. For any possible object of action or 
of logical thought is a spatialized object, distinct, external to other objects. 
It has definiteness and geometrical relatedness. It is a term, and has a 
name. Try to define the self, or even to name it, and you falsify its true 
inner nature. You really define and name only a static, spatialized 
symbol of it instead of itself. Yet without definition and designation it 
gives no hold to action or to thought. 
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This intellectualistic view of the self eliminates the peculiar charac- 
teristic of its reality, namely, its duration, or the flow of its change. Like 
a snowball, accumulating its substance as it rolls, duration goes on pre- 
serving itself in incessant change that accumulates all its past. " Time," 
Bergson says, " is the very stuff the psychological life is made of. There 
is, moreover, no stuff more resistant or more substantial" (p. 4). 

Life and inertia or matter are two antagonistic principles or tenden- 
cies. Life is the positive and active principle; reality and duration are 
predicable only of life. Inertia is an " inversion " or " interruption " of 
life; its value is negative to life and to reality. "All that appears posi- 
tive to the physicist and to the geometrician would become, from this 
point of view, interruption or inversion of true positivity, which must be 
defined in psychological terms" (p. 227). Matter is a diminution of 
reality in much the same sense as that in which the reality of the Platonic 
idea suffers diminution under the influence of the principle of not-being, 
resulting in a world of sensible experience or of appearance. Bergson 
points out that the real in Plato is the timeless, motionless, definite idea, 
and the relatively unreal is the ever-changing " infinite " or indefinable 
datum of experience, to which duration is essential. Bergson reverses the 
Platonic metaphysics: reality is the ever-changing and indefinable; rather, 
it is change itself (" . . . there are no things, there is only action. . . . 
things and states are only our mind's views of becoming") (pp. 269, 270). 
The principle antagonistic to reality gives rise to the timeless, definite 
concept, which is a view or appearance of reality operated by intelligence 
in the service of action. As our practical interests break up the con- 
tinuum of time into discrete states, so they break up the continuum of 
matter into distinct bodies. The active antagonism of time, which is 
pure quality or heterogeneity, and space, which is pure quantity or homo- 
geneity, results in the world of our experience, comprising " states " of 
consciousness and things or objects. 

But it is impossible, at least to the present reviewer, to make the exis- 
tential status of matter in Bergson's philosophy otherwise than obscure. 
Time and space, being essentially antagonistic, must therefore essentially 
imply each other; and if so, do they not stand in the same rank as real 
existences? In what sense is either real and the other unreal, except by 
an arbitrary decree ? The limits of this paper do not permit of exposition 
or criticism of this important point. The metaphysical obscurity has its 
corresponding epistemological obscurity as to the cognitive status of 
knowledge of matter, which is the crux of Bergson's philosophy. Let us 
merely note, at this point, the two premises which Bergson sets in clear 
light, and the conclusion which seems to follow inevitably from them: 
matter is without duration; duration is a name for reality; therefore 
matter is not real. 

Instinct is suited to the knowledge of life and duration, intelligence 
is suited to the knowledge of inert matter only. Instinct is the knowledge 
which Professor James calls " acquaintance-with " as distinguished from 
" knowledge-about " or intelligence. Science, Bergson remarks, says many 
things about time, but affords no acquaintance with time itself. The 
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duration of the unit of time is a matter of indifference to the meaning 
and value of any scientific formula. For example, if this unit were made 
infinity, and the physical process represented by the formula were thus 
regarded as infinitely quick, i. e., an instantaneous, timeless fact, the in- 
stantaneity of the fact would be irrelevant to any truth expressed by the 
formula. The only truth the formula expresses is a system of relations, 
which remains the same for any unit of time. 

Science knows no past nor future, nothing but an incessantly renewed 
instantaneous present, without substance. The conclusions of science are 
given in the premises, mathematically; the world of science is a strict 
determinism. In the real world of consciousness, on the other hand, — 
knowledge of which can only be acquaintance with it — the future is essen- 
tially contingent and unforeseeable, for each new phase is an absolute 
creation, into which the whole past is incorporated without determining it. 

With current French philosophy generally, Bergson's interest is largely 
if not chiefly the problem of freedom. This problem is a conspicuous 
motive in all three of his books. His proof of indeterminism rests on a 
critique of intellectualism ; the critique of intellectualism proceeds by 
applying to traditional metaphysics and epistemology a criterion of reality 
which is the chief of this author's many claims to originality. Whether 
science, the product of intelligence, is physical, biological, or psycholog- 
ical, it is knowledge-about, and not acquaintance- with ; its object is rela- 
tion, and not reality; its objective is action, and not vision; its organ is 
intelligence, not instinct. But the object of philosophy is reality; its 
objective is vision; its organ instinct. The timeless, intellectual way in 
which science knows-about, but never knows, is not the way of true philos- 
ophy. The philosopher, to know reality, must achieve a vital, sympathetic 
concurrence with the flow of reality. To be known, reality must be lived, 
not thought. In this book Bergson traces the genesis of instinct and 
intelligence to a primitive tendency, effort or spring of life (the elan 
vital), whose path bifurcates indefinitely in the course of its evolution. 
These elementary tendencies, instinct and intelligence, having issued 
from the same primitive tendency, are both present, at least in rudiment, 
in all forms of life; and it is the presence, though in a suppressed state, 
of instinct in man that must save philosophy from the emptiness of 
science, and give it a hold on the living fulness of reality. Bergson dis- 
claims the purpose of offering a theory either of knowledge or of life, in 
this book, but aims to suggest a method of knowing reality in spite of the 
limitations of intelligence. 

The active principle of life Bergson describes by the phrase tendency 
to create. Its movement is a creative evolution. Life flows, or, as we 
have said, rolls on like a snowball, in an unceasing production of new 
forms, each of which retains, while it modifies and adds to, all its 
previous forms. 

But the figure of the snowball soon fails. One of the most significant 
facts of the creative evolution of life is the division of its primitive 
path into divergent paths, to which we have just referred. The primi- 
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tive elan contains elementary virtualities of tendency which can abide 
together only up to a certain stage of their development. It is of the 
nature of a tendency to break up into divergent elementary tendencies, 
as a fountain-jet sprays out. As the primitive tendency develops, ele- 
ments contained in it which were mutually compatible in one and the 
same primitive organism, being still in an undeveloped stage, become 
incompatible as they grow. Hence the indefinite bifurcation of the 
forms of life into realms, phyla, genera, species, individuals. It is a 
cardinal error, the author thinks, to regard vegetative, instinctive, and 
intellectual life, in the Aristotelian manner, as successive stages in one 
and the same line of development. They represent three radically dif- 
ferent lines of evolution, not three stages along the same line. 

A tendency common to all life is to store the constantly diffused 
solar energy in reservoirs where its equilibrium is unstable. This 
tendency, of alimentation, is complementary to the tendency to resolve 
the unstable equilibrium of potential energy by sudden, explosive release 
of energy in actions. As the primitive organism developed (undoubtedly 
an ambiguous form, partaking of the characters of both the animal and 
the vegetable) these two tendencies became mutually incompatible in 
one and the same form of life. Those forms which became vegetables 
owe their differentiation from ancestral forms to a preponderant leaning 
toward the manufacture of the explosive, as the animal forms owe their 
animality to a leaning toward the release of energy in sudden and inter- 
mittent actions. 

The vegetable, drawing its nourishment, wherever it may find itself, 
from the ground and from the air, has no need of locomotion. The 
animal, dependent on the vegetable or on other animals for food, must 
go where it may be found. The animal must move. Now consciousness 
emerges pari passu with the ability to act, and torpor is characteristic of 
fixity. The humblest organism is conscious to the extent to which it 
can act freely. 

Action may be effective either by virtue of an excellence in the use 
of instruments of action or by virtue of an excellence in adapting the 
instrument to the need. Action may thus assume either of two very 
different characters, the one instinctive, self-adaptive reaction, the other 
intelligent manufacture. The two tendencies have bifurcated within the 
animal realm. One path reaches its present culmination in certain 
hymenoptera (e. g., ants, bees, wasps), the other in man. 

Thus the development of instinct in man has become subordinate; 
human consciousness is dominated by intelligence. Hence the uni- 
versality of the vice of intellectualism in philosophy. Man, because he is 
dominated by intelligence, supposes intelligence to be coextensive with 
consciousness, whereas it is only one of the elementary tendencies which 
consciousness comprises, and the one which is impotent to know the 
flow of reality. Spencer's evolutionism affords no acquaintance with the 
reality of life. His so-called evolution starts with the already evolved. 
Hence all it reaches is the made, the once-for-all, the timeless. It is 
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merely a biological theory, and no advance over positive science. It is 
not a philosophy. 

Having shown the origin of intelligence in the more extensive prin- 
ciple of consciousness in general, and limited its sphere of operation to 
inert matter, the author turns to the nature of instinct. The greater part 
of the psychic life of living beings that are characteristically instinctive 
Bergson believes to be states which he describes as knowledge in which 
there is no representation (pp. 190, 191). Eepresentation escapes, as it 
were, through the vent of action. A purely instinctive action would be 
indistinguishable from a mere vital process. When the chick, for 
example, breaks its shell, it seems merely to follow the movement that 
has carried it through the embryonic life. But neither instinct nor 
intelligence is ever pure, and we have in ourselves a vague experience 
of what must happen in the consciousness of an animal acting by instinct. 
We have this experience in phenomena of feeling, in unreflecting sym- 
pathies and antipathies. "Instinct is sympathy. If this sympathy 
could extend its object and also reflect upon itself, it would give us the 
key to vital operations. . . . Intuition, to wit, instinct, become disin- 
terested, conscious of itself, capable of reflecting upon its object and of 
indefinitely enlarging it, would conduct us into the very interior of life. 
... It is true that . . . intuition . . . attains only the individual, but a 
research may be conceived whose orientation should be that of art, and 
yet whose object should be life in general " (pp. 191, 192). 

It is the artist much more than the scientist that really knows nature — 
that knows it inwardly and truly. The superiority of his knowledge 
is due to a sympathetic attitude much more than to any intellectual 
discipline in physical and chemical laws. So the true philosopher is an 
artist in life. The intellectualist philosopher is a dissector of life's 
defunct remains. Knowledge of the inwardness and essence of life is 
possible only through a sympathetic attitude; it is not possible through 
any intellectual discipline in laws and principles. 

Now Bergson's idea of the philosopher — an artist in life — is probably 
no one's else. He is of that opinion, decidedly; a considerable part of 
the book is a demonstration that actual philosophers, from Plato on, are 
intellectualists all, dissectors, not artists. But if Bergson's enterprise 
is to be a substitute for philosophy and appropriate its name, we who 
are much addicted to the old enterprise will be careful to know why it is 
futile and illusory. 

To state the case as concisely as possible, intellectualistic philosophy 
is charged with attempting to know, with a faculty that can only know- 
about, duration, which can not be known-about, but can only be known. 

In the schema of the movement of knowledge between two limits, 
dreaming and action, to which we have referred, the elucidation of one 
important point would tend to modify the opposition between acquaint- 
ance-with and knowledge-about. The point is that knowledge vanishes 
at each limit and there becomes purely objective existence. The two 
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opposed kinds of knowledge should rather be regarded as antipodal phases 
between which, as limits, knowledge varies, meanwhile always remaining 
knowledge. Change of its phase is no strengthening or weakening of 
its essence. In any phase it is itself, knowledge, and nothing else. The 
variation in the phase of knowledge follows a variation in the dynamic 
relation of the subject to the object This relation may be expressed by 
the ratio of the subject's virtual activity to his real activity. At one 
limit this ratio is zero and at the other infinity. Suppose the subject of 
knowledge to be automatically active toward his object, i. e., the ratio 
of his virtual to his real activity is zero. Knowledge has vanished; an 
automatically active subject of knowledge is a self-contradictory expres- 
sion; he is no longer a subject of knowledge at all. His subjectivity, 
from being cognitive, has become purely active. Suppose, at the other 
limit, the subject of knowledge, instead of being automatically active, is 
absolutely inert, i. e., the ratio of his virtual to his real activity is 
infinity. Again knowledge vanishes. An inert subject of knowledge is 
also a self-contradictory expression. He is now again a subject of 
activity, but not of knowledge. For inertia, being resistance, is again 
force or activity — activity of negative sign, if you like, being antipodal 
to the other pole of knowledge. 

Two things are important for our purpose, in the above remarks on 
Bergson's schema. First, that in all its variations of phase knowledge 
is always of the same nature and constitutive elements, involving a ratio 
of virtual to real activity in the subject; and second, that this variation 
of phase does not depend on or correspond to any variation of externality 
or distinctness between the subject and the object. Variation between 
identity and distinctness is inconceivable. The two relations exclude 
each other absolutely. Knowledge is essentially polarized in subject and 
object. So, for that matter, is existence itself, which is activity. Action 
of a thing on itself is a mere cancelation of terms of opposite sign, a 
self-contradiction. The same of knowledge of a thing by itself. The 
subject and the object, whether of action or of knowledge, are necessarily 
absolutely external to each other. 

Bergson is treating knowledge as if it could be more or less cognitive 
in nature; he is treating variations of phase as if they were augmenta- 
tions or diminutions of essence; he is treating quality quantitatively. 
Moreover, he is treating the variations in phase of knowledge as if they 
were determined by variations in a certain relation that is in fact in- 
variable. This absurdity leads him to treat the relation of identity as 
antipodal to the relation of distinctness. Now the ratio zero is antipodal 
to the ratio infinity, but the relation of identity is contradictory to the 
relation of distinctness. True antipodes necessarily imply each other; 
Bergson's antipodes necessarily exclude each other. 

Only by supposing that antipodes exclude each other could a function 
be supposed to vary between being and not-being. As between being and 
not-being, of knowledge, Bergson's preference of the former is obviously 
just. But variation between them baffles instinct and intelligence alike. 
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Furthermore, if the poles of knowledge are determined by the existential 
relations of identity and distinctness between subject and object, the 
pole at which knowledge " is " should be determined by the relation of 
distinctness, that at which knowledge " is not " by the relation of 
identity. 

But the truth is, when a function varies between a positive and a 
negative pole, neither pole is an apogee where the function is most itself. 
On the contrary, it disappears at each pole alike. Nor is it most itself 
midway between the poles, nor at any other privileged position, for it is 
absolutely and fully itself, and nothing else, in every phase. 

If any consideration extraneous to the nature of knowledge itself 
were to be admitted as evidence of the validity of knowledge, it would 
seem as if the very characteristic which is most sedulously attributed by 
the instinctive to the intellectualistic philosophy should give the palm 
to the latter. That characteristic is utility. But, in the first place, no 
such extraneous consideration has anything to do with the validity of 
knowledge, and, in the second place, the characterization of intelligence 
as the servant of action does not distinguish intelligence from instinct. 
If intelligent action, as we are told, has an "end" in mastery over 
nature, is this supposed to imply that instinctive action is an end in 
itself? Surely both alike result in a new situation, a new arrangement 
of matter; and the only thing that can give true finality to the intelligent 
act is the affective value of the conscious state arising out of this new 
situation. But the same is true of the situation following on the in- 
stinctive act. 

It may possibly be argued that it is only acquaintance-with objects 
that can have any affective value, and that the instinctive kind of knowl- 
edge is, therefore, an end in itself in a sense in which intelligence is 
not. For knowledge-about the object will then be supposed to have no 
affective value in itself, but only as it may subserve action upon the 
object, which action will be accompanied by acquaintance-with the 
object. But if knowledge-about an object subserves acquaintance-with 
it, the converse is no less true. If knowledge of the location and price 
of a tennis ball subserves my use of it and acquaintance-with it, the 
latter in turn subserves my knowledge-about it in an indefinite number 
of respects. True, acquaintance-with an object may much less obviously 
lead to knowledge-about it than in the case of the tennis ball, but, again, 
the converse is equally true; for instance, the utility of a certain mathe- 
matical equation may be quite inscrutable. 

Moreover, it is simply not true that knowledge-about is without 
affective value. Both experience and reason pronounce the contrary. If 
a characteristically intellectual state of mind gives you less satisfaction, 
or more, than one that is characteristically intuitive, the reason in either 
case is quite personal and accidental. It may just as well give you 
more as less. Being simply knowledge in either case, it has its affective 
element, in some degree, necessarily, of whichever character it may be. 

"Experience of relations," "intimate acquaintance-with" (terms), 
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the " thing-in-itself " — all these abstractions are commonly discussed as 
if they were concrete entities. The yearning for intimate acquaintance- 
with the thing-in-itself is a morbid yearning for self-contradiction. The 
more you know a thing " in itself," or the more you " internalize " your- 
self with it — i. e., the more you identify yourself with it — the less you 
bear any significant relation to it, any relation, obviously, but that of 
identity; the less, notably, you bear the active and cognitive relations 
to it. 

In the " Essai " it is shown how, for Paul to know Peter in himself, 
Paul must do nothing less than become Peter. Suppose, then, that Peter 
is Paul's father, and devotedly fond of Paul. In such a case, it is a 
vital part of Peter to be wrapped up in Paul. If Paul, therefore, vanishes 
when he becomes Peter, he does not become Peter; the most important 
thing about Peter is now lacking, to wit, his being wrapped up in Paul. 
But if Paul has not vanished in becoming Peter, obviously Paul has not 
become Peter. In short, Paul can not become Peter, just so long as Paul 
knows Peter. 

The thing can neither be nor be conceived except in its relations, 
nor the relations without the thing. If you know the thing-in-its-rela- 
tions you know the thing and you know its relations. They are not two 
knowledges, but one and the same, with a shifting of interest or affective 
value. Knowledge-about terms is nothing but acquaintance-with rela- 
tions. Both expressions are abstractions, and neither defines real knowl- 
edge, but merely posits the fact of universal reality, one in one way, the 
other in another; one as a system of relations, the other as a homogeneous 
aggregate of world-stuff. 

If the instinctive attitude toward reality is the artistic attitude, the in- 
tellectual might be called, for the sake of symmetry, the critical attitude. 
But it is the artist that acts and the critic that judges, which seems to 
imply that it is instinct rather than intelligence that is the servant of 
action, the contrary assumption to that which is made in this book. The 
fact is that neither affirmation has any valid meaning for epistemology, 
though in a colloquial sense the opposite of the Bergsonian postulate is 
obviously the truth, namely, that knowledge is characteristically intel- 
lectual not as the subject is the more active, but as he is the more passive, 
toward his object; and so, mutatis mutandis, for knowledge that is char- 
acteristically instinctive. But only in a colloquial sense, for to be passive 
toward an object is to be as much engaged in an active relationship with 
it as to be active toward it; the activity has merely changed sign. 

But the opposition between the phases of knowledge is greatly miti- 
gated, if not quite neutralized, once the object's relation-aspect is rein- 
stated in its true parity with the term-aspect. A quarrel could, then, 
hardly be kept alive over the question of the cognitive merits of thorough 
acquaintance-with and thorough knowledge-about. What, after all, would 
the difference amount to? Helen Keller gives evidence of the richest 
cognitive experience, with a meager equipment for acquaintance-with her 
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objects. Apparently it does not matter. The completeness, satisfactori- 
ness, and richness of knowledge have nothing to do with the bias of its 
phase. If the artist blunders through critical defect, even more thorough- 
going art would of itself have saved him, in spite of the critical defect. 
If the musty philosopher is musty for lack of tact in affairs, a truer 
theory of life would have corrected him. No doubt sanity is balance 
between the two biases. Art and criticism are equally long, and the 
middle course is a short-cut. As a pedagogical maxim, " Keep well 
within the poles of knowledge " were a wise one. The " love of wisdom " 
must, indeed, be so ruled. 

But it is a bias of knowledge that is on trial, and the verdict to which 
we are brought is that knowledge-about is as " good " and as worthy the 
name " philosophy," for its cognitive validity, as acquaintance-with. Both 
have the same cognitive validity, which is none at all, for they are abstrac- 
tions. But if you find the knowledge that is characteristically acquain- 
tance-with to be good and that which is characteristically knowledge-about 
to be bad, or vice versa, the reason is personal and accidental in either 
case, and can not be proposed as a criterion of cognitive validity. 

Arthur Mitchell. 
Harvard University. 

Die Wiedergeburt der PhUosophie. Carl Stompp. Leipzig: Barth. 

1908. Pp. 38. 

In this address, inaugural to his present rectorate at Berlin, Pro- 
fessor Stumpf reinterprets the fate of constructive idealism in Germany 
and pronounces philosophy reborn as Erfahrungsphilosophie. The error 
of classic idealism is an error of method. The most general and highest 
of the sciences is still a science, and can have no disparate way to 
truth: it must accept the rules of evidence, the conditions of research, 
even the pace, of all science. Aprioristic philosophy is systematized im- 
patience: it expresses the will to be at once at the end of labor, "to 
transport oneself to the position of godhead in order from this vantage 
to comprehend the actual as necessary, the defective as perfect." But 
such comprehension, as Kant still saw, is not within the scope of scien- 
tific thought; it is the prerogative of will and feeling. Aprioristic phi- 
losophy is, in truth, poetry under the guise of reason. It tends to become 
a sort of mixture of Denken and Dichten which we call mysticism, a hy- 
brid which must pass, while its elements in their genuine and separate 
condition assert their permanence : — Schiller and Goethe have suffered no 
such catastrophe as has Hegel. And so the philosophy that endures is 
the philosophy which grows out of the other sciences, tries to keep near 
them, uses their methods, speaks their dialect, cares to go forward only 
step by step, expects only relative closure of its problems, even rejoices in 
the fact that finality is impossible since it insures the permanent open- 
ness of the field for scientific progress and for the infinite fore-exploring 
of the spirit. 

It must not be supposed, however, that for Professor Stumpf "scien- 
tific knowledge " is a phrase with but a single meaning. Indeed, we are 



